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serious interests were public ones. Though living in
the shade, he followed with anxiety and increasing
disquiet the changes which went on so rapidly and so
formidably, during the end of the first quarter of this
century, in opinion and in the possession of political
power. It became more and more plain that great
changes were at hand, though not so plain what they
would be. It seemed likely that power would come
into the hands of men and parties hostile to the Church
in their principles, and ready to use to its prejudice the
advantages which its position as an establishment gave
them; and the anticipation grew in Keble's mind, that
in the struggles which seemed likely, not only for the
legal rights but for the faith of the Church, the Church
might have both to claim more, and to suffer more, at
the hands of Government. Yet though these thoughts
filled his mind, and strong things were said in the
intercourse with friends about what was going on about
them, no definite course of action had been even con-
templated when Keble went into the country in 1823.
There was nothing to distinguish him from numbers
of able clergymen all over England, who were looking
on with interest, with anxiety, often with indignation,
at what was going on. Mr. Keble had not many
friends and was no party chief. He was a brilliant
university scholar overlaying the plain, unworldly
country parson; an old-fashioned English Churchman,
with great veneration for the Church and its bishops,
and a great dislike of Rome, Dissent, and Methodism,
but with a quick heart; with a frank, gay humility